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*“SANITAS”’ TRAP 
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The Sanitas Trap, whether 
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shown itself when properly 
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THE “SANITAS” WATER-CLOSET. 







THE “*SANITAS” WASH-BASINS AND TRAPS, 
Set in Tile-work 


set to be capable of resisting 
indefinitely, siphonage, back- 
pressure, and all other ad- 
verse influences met with in 
plumbing. 

The “Sanitas” Basin 
flushes out the pipes and 
keeps them clean. 
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| HE question whether an architect’s contract with his client 
is of such a kind that he is entitled, if dismissed without 
good cause before his work is complete, to claim the full 
benefit which he would have derived from carrying it out to 
the end, has recently been decided both here and in England, 
with the same result in each case. In the English case the 
defendant was no less a person than the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot, This august personage employed Mr. Birch, an 
architect of reputation, to take charge of the work of restor- 
ing his lordship’s splendid old mansion of Ingestre Hall, which, 
as our readers will remember, was nearly destroyed by fire a 
year or two ago. Certain alterations were to be made in the 
building, and new stables added, and the architect made an 
agreement with Lord Shrewsbury, by which he undertook to 
do certain portions of the work without charge. When the 
buildings were nearly completed, Mr. Birch was summarily dis- 
missed, without any reason being given him; and after waiting 
in vain for explanation or apology, he proceeded to make out 
and deliver a bill for full professional service, including a 
charge, on the usual scale, for the work which he had agreed 
to do for nothing. On appearing in court, Mr. Birch claimed, 
with good reason, that although he had agreed at first to make 
no charge for these portions of his service, the circumstances 
were now altered by the conduct of his employer, and he was 
fairly entitled to demand and receive remuneration for this, as 
well as for the other parts of his work; and that under his con- 
tract he was entitled also to charge the usual and reasonable 
fees for his services on the work actually carried out under his 
supervision, as well as two and one-half per cent, or one-half 
the full fee, on the cost of work done without his supervision, 
and subsequently to his dismissal; this being, we suppose, his 
estimate of the profit which would remain to him after deduct- 
ing the expense which he would have to incur in completing 
his service. The defendant, of course, claimed that Mr. Birch 
should be held to his agreement not to charge the full price for 
his services, and that he was entitled to nothing for the work 
which he did not do; and certain sanitary engineers and furni- 
ture dealers and decorators were called in to testify that they 
had prepared designs and done work about the building, inde- 
pendent of Mr. Birch’s supervision. Two distinguished archi- 
tects, Mr. Charles Barry and Mr. William Young, were called 
for the plaintiff, to testify to the fairness of his charges and the 
custom of the profession, and the defendant’s counsel thought 
it prudent, after the first witnesses had been called on each 
side, to abandon his case, and agreed, if the action were with- 
drawn, to settle the bill to the satisfaction of the plaintiff, and 
to pay all the casts. 





HIS is not the only country, as it seems, where builders 

and architects occasionally forget the precautions which 

the difficult art of construction imposes upon those who 
presume to exercise it. A few weeks ago, as we learn from 
a thoughtful and intelligent account in the Bautechnische Zeit- 
schrift, of Berlin, a four-story building, in process of erection in 
Cologne, fell suddenly, just before its completion, burying in 
its ruins seven men, four of whom were killed outright, while 
the others were severely injured. So serious an accident would 
in any country, excite a good deal of attention in the profession 
and the Zeitschrift, after collecting as carefully as_ possible all 
the information available in regard to the building, proceeds to 
analyze it, in search of the cause of the catastrophe, with true 
German patience and precision of scientific knowledge. The 
walls of the wrecked structure were of brick, twelve inches 
thick, enclosing a rectangle twenty-two by forty-two feet, and 
were laid up in four or five weeks. It is rather amusing to us, 
with our traditions of three or four-story brick houses built com- 
plete and ready for occupancy in four weeks from the time of 
commencing the excavation, to find this unprecedented and 
dangerous haste severely condemned by the expert writer of 
the article; but it must be acknowledged that he clearly proves 
his theory that, although the building would have fallen, even 
if the masonry had been carried on more deliberately, its fall 
was hastened by the soft, or, as we say, the “ green” condition 
of the walls when the floors were laid. These floors, after the 
German manner, were supported by three iron I-beams, form- 
ing girders upon which were laid the joists. The usual fire- 
proof filling had been put between the joists, and the floor- 
boards were lying piled in each story, ready for nailing down. 
Knowing the usual weight of the flooring and fire-proofing, it 
was easy to calculate the load on each beam. The evidence 
seemed to show that the beams did not fail, but it was proved 
that they were laid directly into the walls, without the bond- 
stones or iron plates, which are always used with us under the 
ends of iron beams; and, knowing the width of flange of I- 
beams of the requisite depth, and assuming that they hada 
bearing of eight inches in the wall at each end, it was readily 
shown that half the load on each beam, which amounted in all 
to about twelve tons, was sustained by an area of brickwork 
measuring eight inches by four. We usually reckon the maxi- 
mum safe load on brickwork at about two hundred pounds to 
the square inch, so that the actual strain in this case would have 
been about twice as much as is considered prudent in- Philadel- 
phia, or New York, or Boston; but the German brickwork is 
inferior to ours in the quality of the mortar ordinarily used, 
and the actual pressure under the end of the beam was about 
three times the maximum prudent strain. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that the masonry, particularly in 
its soft condition, gave way, and the building fell, for want of 
a little attention to a simple point. 





HE great Exposition of 1889 continues "to occupy a large 
space in the pages of our French ‘exchanges, particularly 
in those of Le Génie Civil, which has just been made the 

official organ of communication between the directors of the 
exhibition and the public. At the last accounts it seems that 
all the details of arrangement, together with those for public 
convenience and comfort, will be studied with a care hitherto 
unknown in connection with such affairs. One of the best sug- 
gestions we have seen is that made by the ever-practical and 
ingenious M. Eiffel, who proposes, as a substitute for the 
wheeled chairs, by means of which tired and feeble persons en- 
jov such shows to the detriment of the comfort and patience of 
other people, to construct an electric railway about the build- 
ings, over which cars, suspended from the rails just far enough 
from the floor to clear the heads of persons passing beneath, 
may run in all directions, giving an unrivalled view of the con- 
tents of the exhibition, both in mass and detail, and enabling 
passengers to stop when and where they like, and to pass rap- 
idly from any part of the buildings to any other, without en- 
croaching on the floor space, or interfering in any way with the 
crowd of sight-seers on the floor. "Those who remember the 
interminable wanderings, the aching limbs, the perplexities and 
disappointments, which attended the effort to see the Philadel- 
phia exhibition, will appreciate the opportunity which such a 
scheme as this of M. Eiffel’s, if carried into execution, will give 


for enabling visitors, not only to reach particular points quickly, 
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but to take at their ease a rapid general survey of the whole 
exhibition, before making their choice of the departments to 
which they wish to give close attention. 





JHE project for constructing a tower a thousand feet high, in 
“| Paris, to commemorate the French Revolution, seems to 
have excited, as the Revue Industrielle says, other nations 
to emulate the example of the French in gigantic works of en- 
gineering. ‘The English, having a good excuse in the occur- 
rence of the fiftieth anniversary of the Queen’s accession, 
have already made contracts for the erection, in London, of an 
iron tower four hundred and forty feet high, which is to be sit- 
uated at the highest point of Oxford Street, and will, at times 
when there is no fog, as the Revue sarcastically observes, com- 
mand a view over eight or nine counties. It is a pity that this 
structure should not have been as lofty as the Paris tower. An 
observatory a thousand feet high would, we should imagine, 
reach in still weather beyond the upper limit of the smoke 
stratum which envelopes the city; and there would be some- 
thing novel as well as instru¢tive, in looking out over the upper 
surface of the impenetrable blanket of smoke which hid the 
town, to the green hills beyond. In Belgium, it is proposed to 
construct, in a position which we do not find specified, an enor- 
mous bridge of some sort. As Belgium possesses no large river, 
except a small piece of the Scheldt, it is not easy to see where 
such a bridge could be put, unless, indeed, it is intended to 
span the country entirely,as a military device to enable France 
and Germany to get at each other without violating the neutral 
soil below. 





gion of which Russia has lately taken possession in Asia, 

by the experiments made by M. Nicolsky, a Russian trav- 
eller, who has studied the lakes which dot the surface of the 
country. One of the largest of these is Lake Balkash, which 
lies near the Chinese frontier, not far from the important city 
of Kuldja. The lake is one hundred and fifty miles long, and 
seventy-five miles wide, being thus a little longer than Lake 
Ontario, and receives the Ili, a river about three hundred miles 
long, besides several smaller streams; yet, although it has no 
outlet, and is constantly supplied by these streams with fresh 
water from the neighboring mountains, the effect of evaporation, 
even in a latitude considerably farther north than that of Mon- 
treal, is so enormous that the level of the surface of the water 
in the lake steadily falls, at the rate of nearly three inches a 
year. The Revue Jndustrielle, taking into consideration the 
area of the lake, reckons that the amount of water thus totally 
lost every year, which, it must be remembered, is only the re- 
mainder left after subtracting from the quantity evaporated 
that restored by the rivers, would cover the whole of Paris, 
within the fortifications, fifty-six feet deep. As Lake Balkash 
is estimated to occupy only one-seventeenth of the total area of 
the salt lakes of Asiatic Russia, all of which, so far as known, 
are undergoing a similar diminution in volume, it may be con- 
ceived how serious is the loss which the barren country of Tur- 
kestan is now suffering. Whether the energy and science of 
Russia will ever be able to arrest the encroachment of the des- 
ert, and restore its Asiatic provinces to fertility, remains to be 
seen. It is said that since the settlement of the Mormons 
about our own Great Salt Lake, which, in situation and char- 
acter, strikingly resembles the salt lakes of Asia, the volume of 
water has increased, whether by reason of the increased rainfall 
due to the cultivation of its banks, or for some other reason, we~ 
will not venture to inquire, so much that certain houses, built 
thirty or forty years ago upon its banks, have had to be moved 
to keep the water from invading them. We do not know how 
much truth there may be in this story, but if Russian colonies, 
by care and patience, could transform the lake region of East- 
ern Turkestan into anything like the unrivalled agricultural 
country which surrounds our Salt Lake, the Empire would 
have nothing within its borders in which it would take more 
pride. 


A CURIOUS light is thrown upon the formation of the re- 





CCORDING to La Semaine des Constructeurs, the mosaics 
in the Church of Saint Sophia, at Constantinople, are rap- 
idly perishing, and unless something is done at once to 

preserve them from the attacks of dampness and barbarism, 
they will soon disappear, even if the church itself should not 
fall in with them, which seems now not improbable. We all 
remember the letter of some traveller to one of the New York 
journals, complaining that the galleries of the building swarmed 





with boys, carrying long poles, with which they punched off 
fragments of mosaic from the domes and arches, to sell to the 
tourists who visited the building ; but it seems that the elements 
have now taken part in the work of destruction, and instead of 
small pieces, the rain, pouring into the seams of the neglected 
roof, and soaking through the light, spongy bricks of the 
domes, throws off great patches of the mosaic, which no one 
takes the trouble to replace. In fact, the Sultan, the theoreti- 
cal owner of the building, is said not to have been in it since 
his accession, and no one else in Turkey has either money or 
taste enough to take any trouble about the matter. Even if 
the mosaics should be restored, it is said that the enormous but- 
tresses, which were built forty years ago by the Italian archi- 
tect Tossati, to resist the dangerous spreading of the domes, 
have proved to be wrongly applied, so that the movement, 
although checked for a time, has recommenced; and, as Tos- 
sati’s buttresses stand in the way of building any others, it is 
quite likely that our children may see the greatest and most 
precious example of the later Greek architecture, as well as the 
only worthy relic now existing of Imperial and Christian 
Rome, fall quietly into a heap of ruins. 





RATHER large claim is made, according to the Builder, 

for a new method of gas-lighting, introduced by Dr. Arier, 

of Vienna. Most people know something of the way in 
which magnesia cylinders are now used by placing them in a 
stream of gas, to give out by incandescence a light far more 
brilliant than that produced by the same amount of gas burning 
with a flame. In brief, the effect is produced by lighting the 
gas-jet, directing it upon a sort of skeleton of magnesia, made 
by saturating cloth with a solution of magnesia salt, and then 
burning out the organic matter, and, after the magnesia has be- 
come hot, putting out the flame, and turning the gas on again 
without lighting it. The gas then burns without flame in the 
pores of the magnesia, raising it to intense whiteness, and pro- 
ducing a light which can be compared with that of the electric 
arc. Dr. Arier’s new lamp is in principle the same as this, but 
instead of a delicate magnesia skeleton, he uses a cylinder with 
perforated sides, the composition of which is kept secret. Two 
cylinders are used, one above another, the gas passing through 
the lower, and striking against the upper one, which emits a 
dazzling white light. The cylinders last a year or more, under 
ordinary use, before they need to be replaced by others, and 
each is said to produce a light of about twenty-four candle 
power, with a consumption of a foot and a half or two feet of 
gas, while the ordinary burners give a light of only twelve or 
fifteen candles, with the consumption of five or six feet of gas 
an hour. Moreover, the incandescent lamps burn hydrogen, 
which costs only a fourth as much as coal gas, with excellent 
results, while hydrogen in an ordinary burner would give only 
the faintest possible light. 





ECAUSE of sundry alterations at the printing-office, which 
have made it a very inconvenient work-room for the print- 
ers, more than the ordinary allowance of typographical and 

other blunders have crept into recent issues. Particularly was 
this the case a fortnight ago, when, instead of using the suffi- 
ciently unfamiliar word “ menhir,” the reader was bewildered by 
finding that the compositor had set it “menlier.” Perhaps as 
amusing a mishap as ever was occasioned by a printer befell 
the word“ vivantes,” which came to us on the proof set as 
** montes,” and we, without referring to the copy, quite naturally 
corrected to read “ mortes,” and so shared in bringing about a 
complete reversal of the meaning of the word actually written. 





E hope that many of our readers will take some conven- 
ient opportunity to see the “Old London Street,” which 
has been brought from London to New York, and is to 

be erected near Broadway. Although made in part of concrete 
and other artificial materials, there is nothing resembling theat- 
rical scenery about the structure, which, since it was built at 
South Kensington, about three years ago, as one of the attrac- 
tions of the series of exhibitions which have been held there, 
has excited constant interest and admiration. The original 
cost of the double row of picturesque houses, of which it con- 
sists, as erected at South Kensington, was about eighty thou- 
sand dollars. It was sold, when the ground occupied by the 
exhibition buildings was cleared, for eight hundred; but, con- 
sidering the labor required for numbering the pieces, taking- 
down, packing, shipping to New York and rebuilding, this.was 
perhaps the full value. 
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Seon Day, Morning : — After presenting and reading the re- 
port of the Chicago Chapter [an/e], Mr. Bloor read a report of 
his visit, as delegate of the Institute, to the Second Annual Conven- 
tion of the Western Association of Architects, held in St. Louis, 
November 18 and 19 of the previous year. He referred to the cor- 
dial welcome he had received as the Institute’s representative; de- 
scribed the Convention’s course whenever the Institute was involved; 
gave in detail his action as a member of the Institute committee for 
introducing changes in the methods of producing Government archi- 
tectural work, with the corresponding committee of the Association ; 
mentioned that he had pointed out to the retiring and incoming Pres- 
idents of the Association that it was going through the same expe- 
rience as that familiar to the Institute — that already he perceived 
in its membership an incipient faction beginning to stigmatize its 
processes as “old fogy ” and provincial, and that harmonious action 
with the Institution on all important points was a desideratum it 
could not afford to overlook. The report concluded with the follow- 
ing observations : 

‘«The impression made upon me during the performance of the mis- 
sion you entrusted to me is that the Association, equally with the In- 
stitute, has the good of our art and of its professors at heart, and that 
it is our duty to work cordially with it. The more closely we are 
united, the speedier will be the realization of our common objects. 
Those who are not with us are against us, and we have worked too long 
and too hard to see complacently the fruit of what we have sown scat- 
tered abroad. The architectural productions of the West include many 
examples quite equal to any buildings erected for similar purpose on 
the Atlantic sea-board, and the Western Association comprises in its 
membership men of professional acquirements which give them a just 
claim to equal standing with members of architectural bodies anywhere 
in the world. The training of many — perhaps of most of them —has 
been received in the East, and of some of them in Europe, and there is, 
therefore, no inherent difficulty in the way of the assimilation, for all 
practical associative purposes, outside of merely local details, of the 
two bodies. There will very likely be shown at first, among the most 
active of the new association, an inclination to the undervaluation of 
the Institute and to the over-assertion of their own existence and 
methods; but this will soon wear off as they discover for themselves 
the difficulties with which we are so familiar, and before long we shall 
doubtless find the value of new blood in pursuing and gaining the ob- 
jects which must necessarily be common to both organizations.’ 

Mr. Bell referred to the bill now before Congress, prepared by the 
Institute and the Western Association, for the better ordering of the 
architectural service of the Federal Government, and expressed the 
opinion that there were objectionable features in it which would pre- 
vent it from becoming a law. 

Mr. Bloor said that the Committee on the bill was familiar with 
the objections to it as well as with those against the changes pro- 
posed by Mr. Bell. He hoped Mr. Bell would exchange views on it 
with the committee, either informally or through appointment. 

Mr. Bell said he should be pleased to work with the Committee, 
and would do so officially, as part of it, if thought best; though he 
thought, as an office-holder under Government, he could better act 
with it informally. 

Mr. Kendall moved, and it was carried unanimously, that the In- 
stitute Committee on the bill be continued, and that the Western 
Association of Architects be requested to continue its joint committee. 

Mr. Root, as President of the Western Association, promised 
similar action on the part of that organization. 

1 Twentieth Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects, held 


in New York, on Wednesday and Thursday, Ist and 2d December, 1886, Con- 
tinued from page 78, No. 581. 








Mr. Moser read an untitled paper, with the opening motto, “ Hear 
me for my cause,” advocating greater independence of ancient and 
foreign elements of design on the part of American architects. [See 
the American Architect for Januarv 8, 1887. ] 

Mr. Chas. F. Wingate, sanitary engineer, was introduced by Mr. 
Bloor, and spoke at considerable length. He thought dryness of soil 
in the site of a structure more important than the quality of the 
plumbing, and that the damp-proofing of houses was an essential too 
often overlooked by those engaged in building. Ninety per cent of 
the cellars in New York city are stated on authority to be damp. 
The phenomenally low death-rate of London he attributed to the 
soil level having been lowered thirty-two feet to suit its magnificent 
system of sewers. . ; 

Referring to ventilation, he drew attention to the fact that expen- 
sive skylights are constructed on the roofs of houses, with stained- 
glass sashes underneath, hermetically closed, instead of being lifted up 
with open sides for ventilation. ‘To meet the popular dread of a 
draught, and avoid especially the down-draught from skylights, he 
recommended the use of the Wing ventilator: and called attention 
to an electro-motor which has just come into use, and which, at the 
cost of a mere fraction as compared with former motors of the same 
power, may be used, within a space no larger than would be occupied 
by a small clock, to run a ventilating-fan for purifying the air in close 
rooms or closets. He criticized the deficiency of provisions for sup- 
plying light and sunshine in dwellings, and thought women architects 
were needed to plan houses, especially with reference to arrangements 
for closets. 

Referring to plumbing, he laid great stress on the importance of 
having all soil-pipes enlarged to prevent their freezing. He also 
thought that air-inlet pipes are generally too small, and was strongly 
in favor of thoroughly tapping sewers and cesspools. To connect the 
waste of houses with the outside sewer, he preferred iron pipes, as 
called for by New York law, to the earthen pipe customary elsewhere. 
He had never found a single case of an earthen drain being properly 
laid. In country places, the spiral leader pipe, if well covered with 
asphalt, might serve for country houses with cesspools. He did not 
think the sub-surface irrigation system well adapted for ordinary 
use, and said something should be done in the way of quickly utilizing 
the contents of cesspools. He thought that the sanitary question 
should be pushed vigorously; that no American city needed more 
improvement in this line than New York, and that no class of men 
could do more to call attention to it than the architects. 

Reports from the following Special Committees were read and ac- 
cepted. To wit: 

‘“The Committee appointed to examine and report upon the various 
Reports of the Officers of the Institute and of the Chapters, beg leave 
respectfully to state that they have examined the papers submitted t» 
them, and would call the attention of the Institute to the following 
points : 

First. They would recommend that the Committee on the Improve- 
ment of Federal Architectures be continued. 

Second. That the Trustees be desired to embody in their next annual 
report some definite suggestions as to the collection of additional funds 
for the uses of the Institute. 

The question of professional practice and etiquette having been re- 
ferred to a special committee, your committee does not deem it neces- 
sary to offer any suggestions on this very important subject. 

In reviewing the reports of the Chapters they would call your atten- 
tion to the social meetings reported by two of the Chapters which, in 
the opinion of the committee, would have a good effect if followed by 
others. 

Your committee is also of the opinion that the suggestion contained 
in the Treasurer’s Report, that a class of ‘‘ registered subscribers,’’ con- 
sisting of persons interested in the various trades and manufactures 
more or less connected with building operations, should be established, 
would not be likely, if carried into effect, to promote the best interests 
of the Institute; as it seems to your committee that neither an indi- 
vidual nor an association of architects can safely receive contributions 
from persons more or less connected with building. 

Very respectfully submitted by your obedient servants, 

JAMES RENWICK, 
James G. Cur_Ler, 
Geo. A. FREDERICK, 

Mr. Alfred Stone, from the Auditing Committee, reported that the 
Treasurer’s report had been compared with the vouchers and found 
correct. 

Mr. R. M. Hunt, from the Committee on Nominations, presented 
its report, and, in allusion to a letter which Mr. Bloor had written, 
prior to the Convention, to the prospective Committee, positively re- 
fusing to allow himself again to be placed in nomination as Secretary, 
except on conditions involving the substantial recognition of services 
rendered, during many years, at great sacrifice of personal interests 
and prospects, added: “ We have had some difficulty in securing the 
Secretary. The duties of the Secretary are very arduous, and Mr. 
Bloor, who has served for some twenty years, was disinclined to ac- 
cept the office again without compensation, to which he is certainly 
entitled, and which he should receive. But Mr. Bloor has kindly 
come to the front again; because it is a matter of impossibility to do 
the business of the Institute outside of the city of New York.” 

Mr. Frederick, Committee on Mr. T. M. Clark’s paper on “ Archi- 
tects’ Protective Associations,” based on one existing in France, read 
its articles seriafim, with verbal comments. He said that M. Achille 
Hermant’s introduction of the subject in the shape of a motion, that 
a committee be appointed to prepare a scheme for the establishment 
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of a fund for mutual defence among architects in matters affecting 
their interests, meant, in other words, the establishment of an asso- 
ciated fund for the prosecution of justice for architects, in case their 
rights should be violated. As—unlike France, with the same laws 
voverning every province —the United States has many varying 
laws, and much diversity in court practice, he thought that the 
union of all architectural associations within the Union, would be 
necessary for the suecess of a League with such an object. Mr. Fred- 
erick ended with these words : 
“The concluding remarks of Mr. Clark are thoroughly to the 
and it must be manifest to every member of our profession 
that such an adjunct and League, as herein suggested, could not fail 
if service to us, and possibly prevent many abuses which, I am 
charitable enough to believe, occur more frequently from a want of 
knowledge, than from design. I deeply regret the absence of Mr. 
Clark, to whom the delicate duty imposed upon me would naturally 


properly have belonged, and who, with the thought and labor 
previously 


state 


\ point, 


to be « 


} 


and 
| viven (and I am sure continued), would have been able to 
og better digest, and useful towards 
the matter, than I have been capable of doing. The labor he per- 
formed in preparing the paper presented abundantly proves his in- 
terest in the profession and cause and entitles him to our gratitude.” 

Mr. Root said he thought he could promise the very hearty coop- 
eration of the Western Association of Architects in carrying out 
such a scheme as that suggested. 

Mr. Hazlehurst thought the term “ protection” implies weakness. 
No amount of law and no society, protective or otherwise, would 
make the public respect two men alike, simply because they belong 
to the same fraternity, if those two men did not show their own 
strength by their union. 

Mr. Kendall said it occurred to him also, that when architects had 
earned to protect themselves against themselves, they would have 

rotect themselves against their clients. 

Mr. Upjohn suggested that a litigant should give bonds to protect 
the proposed Association from loss, in case of the failure of a suit car- 
ried on in his behalf. 

Mr. Frederick explained that the assessments to be made by the 
Association were meant to meet such expenses. 

Mr. Bloor moved that the matter be referred back to the original 
of one, Mr. T. M. Clark, to report at the next Conven- 
tion, and that Mr. Frederick be added to the Committee, and the 
W. A. A. be requested to add Mr. Root to it. 

Mr. Kendall moved to amend that the W. A. A. be requested to 
add Mr. Smith, of Omaha, and that these four gentlemen select a 
fifth Committee. The motion, so amended, was 
{ irri d. 

Che following was read and accepted : 


rive you a more suggestions 
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t 7 
ess cause to 
i i | 


Committe 


member ot the 








Mr. President and Gentlemen, — The Committee appointed to consider 
the « es of unprofessional conduct referred to in the paper read in 
your ng at the session on Wednesday morning, respectfully offer 
the f " y report 

lhe documentary evidence in the case seems to be complete and con- 


A member of the Institute has been guilty of offering his 
i case where another member was fully employed—at a 
rate of remuneration much below the schedule rate—and_ by this 


services n 


means n mly secured the discharge from the work of the member 
first employed, but also, by testifying in court that the schedule rates are 
XCESSIV yrevented the proper compensation of the member first em 
ploved for services rendered to the date of his dismissal. Your Com- 
mitt finds that the Board of Trustees, at its meeting on March 5, 
Srey as i minute of implied censure, which seems to your Commit 


t } muel 
et ce much 


too mild a penalty for an offense of so serious a nature 


igainst professional courtesy 


As the only action possible under the Constitution, we recommend 
that the Board of Trustees be directed to request the resignation of the 
ff ng member forthwith 


evident that there is good reason for the appointment ota 
the relation of members to each other, and we 


mmittee on 


suggest that it should consist of five members. 
Ye (committee further recommends that the Constitution shall be so 
i the earliest possible mement, as to enable the Board of 
I expell, instead of requesting the resignation of the offending 
’ such cases —after giving the accused two weeks’ notice 
its f the meeting at which such action is proposed to be taken 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. A. WALLINGFORD, 
Jas. G. CurLer, Committee 
Joun Moser, \ 
Mr. Bloor referred to the recommendation made in the report just 
2 ul for the appointment of a standing committee on the relations of 
‘s, and said that the Board of Trustees was already the stand- 
L mmittee on that point. He read Article I, Section 15, of the 
By-Laws to that effect. 
Mr. Briges thought that one man should not be singled out for a 
! . when, as he believed, there were other such cases within the 
Ins He thought the administration of the Institute not suffi- 
ently stringent as regards the admission of members. 
Mr. Stone thought the fault lay with the voting members. They 
were derelict in not reporting to the Administration in regard to 
undidates against whom they could sustain objections. 
Mr. Cutler thought the question before the Convention was not so 
much that of keeping people out, as of putting them out after they 
had got nu 


considered so important by the Western Association of Architects 
that it had under discussion the names of a number of its members 
who are supposed to be possibly unfit for continued membership. 

The election of officers and standing committees being in order, 
the Chair appointed Messrs. Upjohn and Hazlehurst tellers, who, after 
the balloting was completed, announced that Mr. Hunt had received 
eight votes for President, but that a large majority of them were for 
the re-election of President Walter, and that the votes for the other 
nominees of the nominating committee were unanimous. The follow- 
ing ticket was therefore declared elected: 

President: Thomas U. Walter, LL. D., Philadelphia; Secretary: 
A. J. Bloor, New York; Treasurer: O. P. Hatfield, New York; 
Board of Trustees: HW. M. Congdon, N. Le Brun, E. T. Littell, R. M. 
Upjohn; Committee on Publications: UH. H. Holly, New York ; T. M. 
Clark, Boston; Chas. Crapsey, Cincinnati; J. McArthur, Philadel- 
phia. Committee on Education: Alfred Stone, Providence; Henry 
Van Brunt, Boston; Prof. N. Clifford Ricker, Champaign, Ill.; Prof. 
W. R. Ware, New York; T. M. Clark, Boston. 
eign Correspondence: W. L. B. Jenney, Chicago. 

Mr. Kendall moved that the election of the President 
unanimous, which motion was carried unanimously. 

The Chair.—I return you my thanks, gentlemen, for your kind- 
ness and for your forgiveness. You might have done better all the 
time; but I began with you almost at the beginning, and have been 
in my place as often as it was possible, and have done the best I 
could; and I intended, when I came here, to decline a re-election ; but 
my friends have been very kind and have asked me to agree to it if 
I were re-elected, and I have agreed to it for another year. After 
that, if I live that long, I will get you to allow me to take a rest. 
As to the year before us, ] promise you to do all I can for the promo- 
tion of the prosperity of our profession, here and everywhere — for 
the promotion of the interest of our Institute. Everywhere and at 
all times I am yours, asking you now to look over my imperfections, 
and to enable me to feel still further that | have your sustenance in 
these matters connected with our profession. 
in them, and have been for nearly sixty years. | 
troubled that way sixty years longer. 
you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Kendall, on behalf of the New York Chapt rs promised Dr. 
Walter its hearty and loving support as long as he should remain 
President of the Institute. 

The programme of the Convention included “The Labor Ques- 
tion” and “The Richts of Architects to efficient and reasonable 
Mail Service.” The introduction of these topics was now in order, 
but there was a general feeling against carrying the proceedings over 
to the conditional third day, and both the afternoon and the evening 
were set apart for other engagements. These two questions were 
therefore referred to the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Bell moved that the President of the Institute appoint a com- 
mittee of five to consider the project of providing a permanent home 
for the Institute, and said, “ 1 was very much surprised, when I came 
to New York and assisted at this meeting, to find that there were ho 
quarters in which the Institute could hold a meeting, except such as 
we have here in this building, owned by somebody else, or not per- 
manently belonging to the Institute. It seems to me that if are 
going to exist as an Institute, we ought to have some home to call our 
own, where we can assemble, and get our woods and chattels together, 
and see what we are as an Institute. I have no doubt at all in my 
own mind but what, if there is a committee formed of persons who 
are capable of taking this matter in hand, there i 
this Institute could have a It too, that there ought 
to be brains enough in the American Institute of Architects to deal 
with the subject, and to get upon a basis where it would be of inter- 
est, both to capital and labor, to have a home for the Institute. 

Mr. Hunt. — The American Institute of Architects is not a New 
York Institution. It belongs to the United States of North \merica; 
and any home that is to be provided in the city of New York will be 
for the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 
We do not want the annual meetings all held in New York; want 
to have them in other cities of importance in the United States; we 
want the annual conventions held around in the different parts of the 
country. 

The Chair. — It 
pointed to consider 
the Institute. 

Mr. Bell. Before that motion is put, I would like 
that I had no idea at all but that the American Institute \ 
institution which belonged particularly to New York; 
had a right to meet wherever we chose to meet, and yet 
there should be some place that the American Institut hitects 
could call a home; a place where they can have a library, 4 where, 
as an Institute, they can gather together the things which are neces- 
sary for them to have in order to keep pace with the Institutes in 
other countries as well as their own. 

Mr. Hunt. — We started out with that idea, its projectors being in 
the city of New York, and there was a great deal of feeling about 
the country. The idea that “New York wants to get every- 
thing,” and we gave up the idea from that ti 


ime, and we went to Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and other cities, and every 


Secretary for For- 


be made 


I am deeply interested 
shall not be 
Accept my thanks, I pray 


we 


sa way by which 


home. secms, 


we 


has been moved that a committee shall be ap- 
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the project of providing a permanent home for 
ply to say 
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other city of the Union has quite as much influence as the city of 
New York. 
Mr. Upjohn We were both mem be rs of the Instit ite and of the 
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New York Chapter at the time Mr. Hunt refers to. But it does not Duke’s expulsion from France, as a member of the Orleans dynasty, 


seem to me that it is the duty of the New York Chapter to decline 


any offer that is made to build a home for the Institute in the city of | 


New York. Just as the General Government itself has a local habi- | 


tation at Washington, although it concerns the entire country, so I 
think there should be some place which the members of the Institute 
could call a home. Now, if the people outside choose to come to 
New York, I, for my part, cannot see any objection, and they can 
rotate their further meetings wherever they please. 

Mr. Briggs. I think Mr. Bell’s idea was in furtherance of Mr. 
Upjohn’s remark — that this building he speaks of was not for the 
New York Chapter, but was for the whole Institute of Architects ; 
that every Chapter in the country has an interest in the building 
located here. We do not object to go to other cities to hold the con- 
ventions. That we are very glad todo; that is the idea of the In- 


stitute. But for all that, the home of the Institute might be in this | 


city, and then we should have a home. 

Mr. Hatfield. I think it is a proper motion that a committee 
should be appointed, to whom all these ideas we have proposed 
should be referred, and that they should report. I move that the 
committee consist of Mr. Bell and Mr. Littell. (Motion carried.) 

Mr. Hunt called the attention of the meeting to the forthcoming 
Convention of the Architectural League of New York; and said that 
Mr. H. G. Marquand had been kind enough to say that he should be 
very vlad to see members of the Institute, that afternoon, at his 
house, corner Madison Avenue and Sixtieth Street, of which he (Mr. 
Hunt) was the architect [except as regards the Japanese room, de- 
signed by Mr. Manly N. Cutter, architect]. 

After resolutions of thanks to the New York Mutual Life Ingur- 
ance Company for the use of their directors’ room, and to the 
New York Chapter for its hospitalities and kindness, past and to 
come (thanks to the retiring Secretary, Mr. Mason, being reserved 
for a later occasion), the Convention adjourned, subject to the call 
of the Board of Trustees. 

Second Day, Afternoon.—In the afternoon Mr. Marquand and Mr. 
Hunt showed visitors over the former’s residence. 


Second Day, Evening.—In the evening the New York Chapter re- | 


ceived their gwuests, the visiting members of the Institute, with the 
President, Mr. J. Beverly Robinson, and the Secretary, Mr. Chas. I. 
Berg, of the Architectural League of New York, at Pinard’s, and at 
eight o’clock entertained them at dinner. Covers were laid for sixty, 
and about fifty-five gentlemen were at table. Mr. Kendall, President 
of the New York ( hapter, presided, and opened the intellectual part 
of the occasion with the remark that he hoped all felt in the condi- 
tion of Martin Luther, at the Diet of Worms, when he said, * Here I 
stand. God help me; I can take no other course.” He spoke in 
warm terms of President Walter, and gave his health as the first 
toast, which was drunk standing, with great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Renwick, being called on, thought the diet they had been 
doing justice to was very far from being one of worms. It gave him 
ereat pleas ire to welcome to Ne Ww York the Chapter’s guests Trom 
the different cities of the Union, some of whom had come as far as 
from Paris to St. Petersburg, and it rejoiced him to think they took 
so much interest in the American Institute of Architects. He said 
they had all been looking out for an American style, and instanced 
one public building in New York, which, from the fact of its columns 
being all turned, might be called the “ turn-stile,” and another which 
from its inordinate cost of some seventeen millions of dollars, might 
be ¢ alled the * Boodk - style. As the Seere tary for Foreign Corre- 


spondence had such an appreciation of modern Greek that he 








actually brought an answer from Greece to one of his communica 
tions without knowing it, he ( Mr. Renwi k) proposed he should be 
act epted as the exponent of the Neo-Gree style in America. 

Mr. Hunt, of New York, said he had recently been spending a 
year or more in Europe, and was delighted, wherever he went, at his 
reception as a membe of the American Institute of Architects. 


Within two days after he arrived in London, the officers of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects called on him, and, during his short 
stav there, he dined with them several times and was shown every 


courtesy. In Paris. as a rece itly elected Corresponding Member of 

the Institute of France, it became his duty to pay a formal visit to 

the home of the “ Forty Immortals,” 

professional education in Paris, he had been brought up to stand in 
| | 


of whom, having received his 
awe; and t] ere, to his surprise, he ha pecn re ceived, a a Francais, 
with kisses on both cheeks. And he was welcomed in the same way 
in Italy and Spain, and in all the other places he visited, simply by 
coupling his name with his members in the American Institute of 
Architects. I s observatio taught him 


} 
I 


that architects in Europe 





take more interest Institute than we do ourselves, ten times 
over. But some of our honorary members and correspondents 
abroad had not heard from us in three years, and he hoped that in 
future our “ P lings’ would be sent to them without fail. [The 
administration of the Institute have not of late years been in funds 
to have a suflicient edition of its “ Proceedings ” for foreign as well as 
for domestic distribution The speaker proceeded with an account 
of his visits to diffs t French a hiteets and members of the Insti- 
tute of France, among the latter the Duc d’Aumale, who took him 
over his splendid Chateau de Chantilly, renovated:in modern Renais- 
sance, on the foundations of an ancient feudal castle. [This historic 
pile, with its extensive modern appanages, the whole valued at over 
fi rty millions of franes ( ( rlit nillions of dollars ] is, since the 


been deeded by its owner as a free gift to the Institute of France. 

Mr. Wallingford, of St. Paul, Minn., agreed with Mr. Hunt that 
those at the East have no idea of how much esteem is felt for the 
American Institute of Architects and its members, by architects at 
some distance from its administration how much influence it has 
among them, and how much it has nerved them to higher professional 
efforts. 

Mr. John H. Sturgis, of Boston, declined to speak beyond saying 
that though he came from the Hub, he was not one of its spokes. 

Mr. Root, of Chicago, President of the Western Association of 
Architects, thought it was a late stage of the dinner at which to 
speak to advantage of such a large and burdensome subject as thi 
West. He spoke humorously of the hardships of those Ishmaelit 
of the profession who wandered out there some vears ago. <A friend 
of his, whom he had long known and wished he had liked better, had 
landed in Chicago just after its great fire, when everything was ina 
Pheenix-like state of development, and had been project d into the 
sudden hanging out of his shingle by a real-estate boom. He dk 
scribed a real-estate boom as the result of transactions beginning 
with A buying a hundred acres of farm-land for a dollar an a 
ten dollars down and ninety dollars on mortgage; 
tain appraising, 
himself and B, followed successively by similar transactions (all o1 
paper, with no further cash outlay than the ten dollars paid by A) 
between B and C and between C and D, the property is put on the 
market for building purposes at a valuation of a hundred thousand 
dollars. At this stage another confederate real-estate operator, E, 
cvoes to an architect (generally an inexperienced one), and pointing 
to D as a millionaire, on the strength of the property to be built 
upon, magnified by this time to two thousand acres, sets him to work 
with a multiplicity of prospective clients and limitless prospective 
commissions, The speaker remembered how this friend of his went 
into such business with an accumulation of commissions, the percent 
age on which would have amounted to say thirty thousand dollars; 
but who, the panic of 1873 occurring about that time, r¢ ally came o 
of it with receipts of two hundred dollars and two suits of cloth 
But things have changed wonderfully in Chicago since then, thouch 
architects still have their trials. For instance, a client visits New 
York, and, going back to Chicago, says to an architect: “I hav 
seen such a lovely house on Fifth Avenue or Fifty-seventh Street ; it 
isa poem. .[ want my house like that, but not so large; tak 
inches off the rooms each way. Please study your sketches the 


and then, by 


“swapping” and mortgaging operations betwee 


oughly ; take a long time to consider the thing carefully. I do 
care to let out the contracts for quite a while — say three we 
from to-~lay.” So the architect goes on with his sketches, and wh 
it comes to the contract stage (having stolen all he dares from tl 
New York man), suddenly finds that his client expects him to build 


f 


the New York million-lollar house for fifteen thousan 
can imagine the anomalies incident to this sort of thing, and how 
signs are realized in strange and wierd material. Gentlemen 
don’t know galvanized iron! Ihave seen the front of a great a 
of at least forty feet span, symmetrically filled up with it, with ask 
as consummate as was ever practised. , 


Mr. Alfred Stone, of Providence, said: “ When Mr. Hunt SPOKe 


of the way in which he was received in Europe, and of the esteem in 
which the Institute of Architects is held abroad, much greater, li 
thought, than even that in which we ourselves hold it, | thought h 
hit the nail on the head, and I could not help feeling how much th 


the Institute needed the sympathy and the membershij 
and more successful practitioners to help it along and assist, i 
portion to then opportunities in giving it tone; because I know 


is looked up to in the smaller towns, both here and (as we | 


had testimony) in the West, with a great deal of reverence 

has done m ih to help the practice f architecture wmone those 
us who have been in practice for twenty years or m | ry 
want is that it should have a vast increase of nfembership at th 
ends of the line. One end is among our older and more s 


practitioners. 


I am very sorry that they do not show ea 
sympathy with the Institute, and that by lending th 


it. thev do not help to raise it al ne of the ch 
> t ( t IWip) LO alse 1 above some O the cha 
A 


sometimes made against members of the profession. And the 
another large class whom we ought to have, and that is the 

members. I think we have not nearly so many as we should 
of those who hay rraduated from the Massachusetts Instit 


Technology, and who are coming out of the School of Mines in ‘ 
lumbia College 
Champaign, Illinois. Perhaps those who have come out of the latt 


and newer schools, have not been in practice long enough 


and from Cornell University and the Colleg 


members. But as I look back, and see those’ who have graduat 
from these institutions, and who are not enrolled up 


¢ 


membership, it seems to me that one of the best works that 


turned Secretary can do, is to be sure that when we hare 


meeting our membership shall be double what it is now If 

so, we should find no pecuniary troubles, and we should dis 

if we were judicious in the selection of members, . 
frown down, and live down, the unprofessional practices w h 
been hinted at during this convention. There is a nee fou 
é sprit de co ‘ps among are hitects, which shall lift the prof 

plane higher even than that to which it has been raised It ist 
that is | ( all tha state tf thiinys that ¢ sf \\ | 
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an architect’s office thirty-four years ago, and compare it with what 
it is to-day, I recognize that the tone of the profession is far above 
what it then was; but nevertheless, it is capable of being raised far | 
more than it has been raised.” 

Professor Ware, of Columbia College, made lengthened remarks, | 
very interesting, from the archeological, educational and associative | 
points of view, as well as from that of one phase of architectural e€x- 
pression. He referred to the newly-established American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, for which $25,000 have been raised in 
this country to provide a building. By its side stands the British 
School for identical purposes, and the two hzve already entered into 
relations of absolute comity and codperation. ‘The libraries of the 
two schools are to be substantially one; nothing in the one is to be 
duplicated in the other, and while they will be devoted mainly to | 
literature, archeology and history, the American students are at the 
same time to 


much for good architectural work in that city. The speaker claimed 
that the League was in reality the child of the comparatively vener- 
able Institute. Its first inception took place some six years ago, and 
during that time it had died once, or rather had suffered a suspen- 
sion of vitality, and been resuscitated. It originated in the winter of 
1879-80, with six or eight graduates of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, resident in New York. Fortnightly meetings were 
successively held in the houses of the various members. Very cred- 
itable sketches were made which, on invitation, received the criticism 
of practising architects of the city, and which became the property 
of the host of the occasion. The besis of membership was very ex- 
clusive. But, as the members became engrossed with professional 
duties, this volunteer work became increasingly onerous, and in the 
winter of ’82 and ’83 quorums could not be secured. The League did 
not, however, disband, but remained inactive till about a year ago, 

when it was 








resuscitated 





have the great 
advantage of 
instruction 
from the emi- 
nent English 


on a wider ba- 
sis than be- 
fore, the actu- 
al practice of 








architect and 


arch itecture 





discoverer, 
Mr. Pe nrose, 
in Greek ar- 
chitecture, 
which the 
speaker char- 
acterized as 
behind, and 
beyond, and 
above all oth- 
ers, and as 
that from 
which all the 
others derive 
their inspira- 
tion. The 
speaker 
thought that 
every one 
who has ever 
been to 
Greece, 
whether to 
study history, 
or literature, 
or sculpture, 
agrees that 
being on the 
spot, touching 
the soil, is 
more inspir- 
ing and serv- 
iceable than 
any other ex- 
perience in 
his life, 
and that it is 
only in situ 
that its archi- 
tecture, above 
all, can be 
thoroughly 
studied. But 
Greece is to- 
day, he said, 
the most inac- 
cessible and 
remote of all 
the civilized 
countries. He 
closed by ap- 
pealing to his 2 
hearers to en- < 











deavor to in- 
fluence their \ 
friends tow- 


ard subscribing a further sum of $100,000 to the Athenian College, , 


to supply an income for a permanent director for it. 

Mr. Littell, of New York, being called on in his turn by the Chair, 
said he had but a word to say in regard to Mr. Ware’s remarks. He 
thought the Institute should provide first for its own house, and not 
render itself amenable to the censure of Holy Writ, as denying the 
faith, and being worse than an infidel. 

Mr. Nickerson said it was not generally known how easily a week 
or ten days could be devoted to visiting the remains of Greece by 
using one of the many lines of steamers running thither from Italy. 

Mr. John Beverly Robinson, President of the Architectural 
League of New York, gave some account of that organization, which 
the Chair, in calling on him, had characterized as having done very | 





being no long- 
er a desidera- 
tum. It now 
includes ama- 
ateurs, paint- 
ers and deco- 
rators, as well 
as one lawyer. 
Its old mem- 
bership of 
|| twenty-five or 
|| thirty, is now 
increased to 
seventy -five. 
' The meetings 
are monthly, 
and are pre- 
ceded by a 
dinner which 
takes away 
the stiffness. 

c | { The League 
| has charge, 

| ‘| and probably 
| will continue 
tohave charge 
of the exhibi- 
tion of archi- 
tectural draw- 
ings, so suc- 
cessful la st 

A year, and this 
pS, of itself the 
speaker con- 
sidered a sufli- 

~ cient reason 
for the exist- 
ence of the or- 
ganization. It 
includes a 
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great many 
very high 


aims in its con- 
stitution, such 
as the forma- 
tion of a pro- 
tective associ- 
ation, the es- 
tablishment of 
scholarships 
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| BO Put uy ; 1886,) and its future 
= he would leave 
= to the imagin- 
ation of his 

hearers. 


Mr. Frederick, of Baltimore, endorsed Mr. Stone’s remarks as to 
the necessity of bringing the Institute home, nearer and dearer with 
every day, to every architect’s practice. He contrasted the some- 
times menial duties of a lad entering an architect's office thirty years 
ago, with the era that was now opening on students. He referred to 
the various architectural associations springing up all over the 
country, and said he looked forward to the day when they would not 
be separate organizations except in name, but would be one in body, 
as now in unity with their mother, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Many of the members of these various societies are already 
members of the Institute, and he hoped yet to see the latter reaching 
in reality as well as in name from the shores of the St. Lawrence 
down to the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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Mr. Hazlehurst, of Philadelphia, gave a humorous description of 
that city of brickwork, and described the ups and downs of its In- 
stitute Chapter, the later success of which had come from the adop- 
tion of the social system of combining the meetings with a culinary 
basis. 

Mr. Bell, Supervising Architect of the United States Treasury De- 
partment, returned to the topic he had introduced in the business 
sessions of the Convention ; urged the propriety of taking measures 
to provide the Institute with a permanent home; and stated, with 
reference to the bill of the Institute and Western Association of Ar- 
chitects, for a reformed method of procedure in the architectural 
service of the Federal Government, that he was fully, and always 
had been fully, in accord with the Institute as regarded their main 
intentions in that matter, though he differed as to some details. He 
should render the committee on that bill every assistance in his 
power consistent with his position as an office-holder under the Gov- 
ernment. He had enjoyed the occasion extremely, and regretted 
that it occurred but once a year. 

Mr. Bloor read a telegram from the Secretary, Mr. Mason, regret- 
ting his unavoidable absence, and tendering his heartiest wishes for 
the Institute and the occasion. 

On motion of Mr. Hunt the thanks of the Institute were ten- 
dered to Secretary Mason for his very valuable and very kind, 
because unpaid, service during nearly three years, and his health, 
with that of Mrs. Mason, was drunk standing, with much enthusi- 
asm. 

Mr. Myer, of the Sanitary Engineer, of New York, made some 
short and humorous remarks, and Mr. McLean, editor of the Jnand 
Architect, of Chicago, spoke at length from the point of view of the 
conductor of a technical 


ise for them that they would try to reciprocate, by every means in 
their power, the kindness their delegates had received from the In- 
stitution. A. J. B. 
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[ Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. } 


THE ROTCH TRAVELLING-SCHOLARSHIP DRAWINGS. — PLATES 


XL, XLI, XLII. 
Issued only with the Imperial edition. 
PROPOSED BUILDING FOR THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAI 
SOCIETY. MESSRS. SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


T is proposed that this building shall occupy a site on the Boylston- 
street side of the Boston Public Garden, and by so doing deprive 
the public of a portion of its already too scanty pleasure-ground. 

Pleasant as it is to lay before our readers a creditable piece of archi- 
tectural design, we should not do our full duty did we not enter our 
protest against such a sacrifice of the rights of the working-classes, 
to say the least, who, we may safely assume, are but slightly inter- 
ested in the convenience and welfare of a very useful and —to many — 
pleasure-yielding society to be sure, while they do derive pleasure and 
profit from every foot of the Public Garden to which they have unre- 

stricted access. As be- 











Se ee, 


tween the proposed site 





organ, saying the archi- f 
‘cy 
iy ; 


tects could not get along 
without the illustrations | ee 
of the architectural peri- | 
odicals. i 

Mr. Sidney Smith, of } 
Omaha, Neb., said that 
Mr. Root did not know 
where the West was. Chi- 
cago was not in the West 
at all. He had come fif- 
teen hundred miles to at- 
tend the Convention, and 
was very glad he came. 
Within twenty-five years 
the Indian had his tepi 
and the buffalo grazed 
where some of Omaha’s 








. Wes at Wh . Ps ——*1 if 
Kemizes of the. West Rublishiry ©: ) Vatter takry . Ah CS Paut Ming, 160611) and one, say, near the 


Boylston-street entrance 
to the new park, we can 
see many arguments in 
favor of the latter. 


es See 


W OLF-ROCK LIGHT 
HOUSE, OFF LAND’S 
END, ENGLAND. 


For description see ar- 
ticle on “Ancient and 
Modern Licht-houses,”’ 
elsewhere in this issue. 
COMPETITIVE DESIGN 

FOR A $5,000 HOUSE 


SUBMITTED BY “ Sun- 








finest structures now 
stand. The forerunners 
and maintainers of civi- 
lization are the architects. 
Some there present had 
practised nearly fifty 
years. He belonged to 
the British Institute of 
Architects, which em- 
braced hundreds of mem- 
bers who had _ practiced 
for fifty or sixty years. 
There are monuments of 
building genius now be- 
ing erected in this coun- 
try which will last for the next ten generations. The “ Wild West,” 
the prairies, will then be known no more. 

Mr. Briggs, of Connecticut, said he felt as if he were an orphan, 
because he belonged to no Chapter. In his place, Bridgeport, there 
were not enough men to form a Chapter. He thought the Institute 
should make great efforts to overcome some of the abuses of the pro- 
fession, as, for instance, by the legal establishment of the compulsory 
examination of architectural students before being allowed to prac- 
tise. 

Mr. Walter, of Scranton, Pa., said, that during his practice of ten 
years he had constantly looked forward to being enrolled as a mem- 
ber of the Institute, and now that he had lately become one, it was 
a great privilege to him to meet the Nestors of the profession. 

Mr. Moser, of Washington, spoke of the progress of architecture 
in the South. He had begun professional life in an architects office, 
but had afterwards practised fresco-painting, when it was said of him 
that he was no painter, but an architect. Later on, he had resumed 
architecture, and was told he was no architect, but a painter. He 
spoke warmly of the Institute, as the mother of all the architectural 
associations in the country, and said he feared nothing for it. The 
Institute will grow as the profession grows. The speaker then 
branched off into an account of the material resources and prospects 
of the South, outside of the field of the building art. 

Mr. Root, of Chicago, again took the floor and was the last speaker. 
He said he wished to interpose a word on behalf of Chicago, as the 
jlace for the next Convention of the Institute. Should the Board of 
Trustees consider the proposition favorably, it would confer the 
greatest possible honor upon the architects there, and he could prom- 








set Lodge.” 


“ AGRICULTURE.” DI 
SIGNED BY MR. LORE- 
DO TAFT, SCULPTOR, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PREMISES OF THE WEST 
PUBLISHING CO., ST. 





PAUL, MINN. MR. J. 
W. STEVENS, ARCHI- 
rECT. 


tween the last of June 
and Dee. 20, 1886, at 
which time the incomplete building was oceupied. Cost, $85,000. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN LIGHT-HOUSES.!— VIII. 





LONGSHIPS AND WOLF ROCK, 


N 1795 a light-house on Longships Rock and beacons on the Wolf 
and Rundlestone were erected in order to mark the dang rs of 
the coast near Land’s End, England. In 1841 a light-ship was 
| moored in forty fathoms of water off the Sevenstones Rocks, midway 
between the Land’s End and Scilly. These were all works of con- 
siderable difficulty. 
The Longships’ light-house is a granite structure, but as the light 
is only seventy-nine feet above high water of spring tides, the lantern, 


| 1Continued from No, 578, page 42. 


E1aguHT stories of this 
building were built be- 
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to the terrific 





owin seas, was so much under water during storm) 
weather, that it was difficult to determine the character of the light. 
As it was not considered safe to raise the tower to a sufficient 
height to render the lantern safe from the heaviest seas, it was deter- 
mined to replace it by a granite column one hundred and ten feet 
ibove the water. The work was commenced in 1869 and was com- 
pleted, with the exception of setting the lens, in 1873. 
Chere is an arrangement for marking the dangers of the Rundle- 
Rocks to the southward and the Brissons Rocks to the north- 
ward, by sections of red light. As these rocks are well out from 


were creat dangers to navigators. 


The Rundlestone lies about four miles to the southeastward of 


Longships, and is three-quarters of a mile from shore. It measures 
about seventeen feet nine inches by eight feet nine inches at low 
W spring tides, but the only available portion for a beacon is 

we about four feet in diameter at a level of seven feet above low 


Ww I spring tides. The rock, composed of hard grey cranite, 
ms part of a dangerous group of shoals, and is the only portion 
visible at low water. 


The beac ons mentioned as having been placed on the Rundlestone 
Wolf rocks were wrought-iron poles about four inches in diame- 





ter, sunk into the rocks and held in their places with melted lead. 
Phat on the Wolf was twenty feet high and supported by six 
wrought-iron stays ; the one on Rundlestone was shorter, as there 
Ww room for the stays. Both were surmounted by spherical 

n cages to make them distinguishable. Both were soon carried 
way the sea. 

(nother beacon was placed on the Rundlestone with creat dith- 
ity and danger during the years 1841-43: it was twice carried 
uway, and finally a bell-buoy of peculiar construction, designed by 
Sir James N. Douglas, was substituted. ; 

Wolf Rock is composed of hard feldepathic porphyry; its high- 
est part is seventeen feet above low water of spring tides, high tides 
se two feet above it. The water is twenty fathoms deep on all 

es, except on the southeast, where a shoal extends for a considera- 
‘ listance. 

t took from 1836 to 1840 to erect a beacon on this rock. During 
hese five years the men were only able to work three hundred and 

cight hours, and the cost of the work was over $55,000. The mast, 
which was of selected English oak, one foot in diameter, was carried 
vay as early as November of the last-mentioned year. It was 
to replace it with a wrought-iron one seven and five-eighths 

‘ liameter, but no opportunity occurred until August, 1842. 

eeding winter it was bent three feet from the perpendicular, 
, 1844 was broken off. The next July a nine-inch mast was 
pla und the globe reduced toa diameter of four feet. This stood 
S45. In 1850 another nine-inch mast was put in, the globe 
reduc to three feet, and an iron cone filled with concrete was built 
this stood for thirty years, until taken down during the 

tion of the light-house. — 

| the preceding statements some idea can be obtained of the 
( ‘ ious seas to which this rock is exposed. 

lhe first survey for the purpose of determining the exact position 

e] yposed tower was made ; James Douglas in 1861. He 

{ upon the rock and made the best use possible of the short 

e he could stay; but the sea, getting up meanwhile, put a stop to 

k, and as a boat could not with safety approach the rock 

the increased swell, he was hauled on board through the 

’ fastened around his waist. This mode of taking the 

rkmen from the rock, when caught by asudden change of weather 

rease of surf was frequently employed afterwards under sim 
ircumstances. 

In March, 1862, the working party was landed and commenced 
work on the foundation pit. The insecurity of the foothold, and the 
stal eaking of the surf over the rock, rend red great precau- 
s necessary for the safety of the men. Heavy iron stanchions 
W sunk into the rock around the site for thi ceceadies to which 
wi hed safe ty-ropes within easy rea h of the men. (An <« X pe- 
! was itioned on the summit to look out for the seas, 

V 1 give warning of such waves as would be lik« to sweep 

K when the men would hold on, head to th: sca while it 
them. Pix ks, hamme Ss, and lmpers, some ¢ xceeding 
venty pounds in weight, were frequently carried away. 

l) g the first year, 1862, only twenty-two landings had been 

ted and eightv-three hours of ae obtained during the season. 

ch not a single opportunity had been lost to work, even if only 
h Ps rhe work was confined to blas ind cutting out 
1 pl the tower, and 1 the ection of th landing 
> ‘ f the season of 1864, thirty-seven stones of the first 
: second course of the tower were set, the landin 
va urly completed, and the landi lerrick or crane 
ect 1 of it 

This platform was constructed on aecount of the great dif 

t unding upon the Wolf, which can only be effected on the 

heast side, and even there the surface is ruge: ind thout any 

wel i boat to approach. As the mat: il fo this plat 

Y ded from boats, small granite ashlar set in 

IE nev lish bond, was alopted, with the exes | tion 

arger bare ised for the steps and coping, and some 1 ibble 

f btained from the foundation pit. The stones were each 24 
x x 6 rough pick dressed and laid in fresh Medina Roman 








cement. anil tides which were not low enough to allow work 
on the foundation pit allowed the men to work at this platform, 
which greatly, facilitated the erection of the light-house and proved 
of permanent value, from the convenience it affords for landing and 
embarking at times when it would be impossible without it. 

The accompanying plate shows the amount of work accomplished 
each working season up to 1868. The last was 
laid in 1869. The general internal arrangements are shown on the 
section of the tower. The same plate shows the methods of dove 
tailing adopted. The step-ladders for ascending from floor to floor, 
and the partitions between the rooms and staire: are of cast-iron, 
and the a of wood for fittings has been avoided as much 
sible as a precaution against fire. The doors, 
shutters are constructed of gun-metal. The windows of 
room are specially arranged for the air-supply of the lantern by 
means of valves which admit the the heads of the keepers, 
and upwards through an iron grating in the lantern floor. 


stone successfully 


ses 
as pos- 
windows and 


the service- 


storm- 


air above 


The relative position of the mooring buoys, barges and landing- 
boat, when at work, are shown on the plan. SS are the stone 
barges, L the landing-barge, and M M the mooring buoys. Each 
barge, when at the landing-crane, was moored, stem and stern, with 


ten-inch coir-hawsers, and the stern hawsers, which were 
were frequently parted, not withstanding their large size. 

The barrack containing the resident engineer, 
assistants, and the working party, was moored east-northeast from 
the rock, at a distance of three-fourths of a mile, and remained there 
as long as there was any opportunity of doing any work. 

The landing-boat was built diagonally, of two five-eighths inch 
thicknesses of elm plank, without timbers or floors, and was provided 
with a landing~leck and mast forward. This deck and the gunwale 
were covered with rough rope matting, to afford sood foothold in 
jumping from or into the boat. Each workman was provided with a 
life-belt, which he was required to wear while landing on or embark- 
ing from the rock, and it was frequently necessary for the of 
the men that they should wear them while at work. 

A similar landing-boat is still used. It is warped in by means of a 
line made fast to a buoy astern and two lines from the bow, og lat- 
ter being managed by men on the rock. The person who is to land 
stands on the landine-deck forward, holding fast to the stout mast or 
stake, and when he is warned by the coxswain that the proper in- 
stant has arrived, he seizes the lowered from the derrick-boom 
on the landing-platform, places his foot in a loop at the end, and is 
quickly hauled up by the men at the winch on the rock. 

When the keepers are relieved it is sometimes impracticable to 
drop them into the boat ; hauled to it through 
the surf. 

This light-house contains, exclusive the platform, 44,506 cubic 
feet of granite, weighs 3,296 tons, and cost a little over $300,000. — It 
is one of the most striking examples of light-house engineering of 
which the Eddystone furnishes the type. It was lighted for the first 
time on January 1, 1870. 

The actual time 
is shown in the 


the shorter, 


schooner, his 


safety 


rope 


in such cases they are 


of 





snatched from the sea which the 


following table 


men could work 





Year. No. of landings. Hours of work, 
1862 22 do 
1863 39 1M 
1864 42 267 
1865 41 
1X6 31 
1867 40 
1868 30 
1869 21 
Tota 266 1 
1 1455 
MAPLIN SAND LIGHT—HOUSE.,. 
Mr. Alexander Mitchell, of England, invented the screw-pile for 
| 
submerged sand-banks; it is described by him as a “ project for 
obtaining a much greater holding power than was possessed by any 
pile or mooring then in use ; the former being nothing more than a 
pointed stake of considerable size, easily either depressed in or ex- 


tracted from the ground. 
ror 


siderable 


The plan which appeared best adapted 
a firm hold of soft ground or sand was to insert, to a con- 
beneath the surface, a bar of iron having at its 
lower extremity a broad plate or a disk of metal in a spiral or a 
helical form, on the n order that it should enter 


obtaining 
distance 


principle of the screw, 


into the ground with facility; thrusting ais any obstacles to its 
descent, without materially disturbing the texture of the strata it 
passed through, and that it should at the same time offer an extended 
base, either for resisting downward pressure or an upward strain.” 


In 1838, the inventor 


poe his son built for the corporation of the 
lrinity House the 


foundation of the light-house on Maplin Sand, at 


the mouth of the Thames. This was the first screw pile light house, so 
far as the foundation was concerned, although the one at Fleetwood 
was actually completed before the Maplin. 

It is an hexagonal structure, with one central and eight exterior 
piles. The piles were driven vertically ; but above the water-line 
they bend toward the centre, and incline in a py ramidal form to the 


lantern floor. The screws four feet in diameter; the piles five 


inches, and they support cast-iron columns twelve inches in diameter, 


are 


which are strongly braced. 
The prine a of the screw- pile has been very large ly used in light- 
house construction in the United States: it is specially applicable to 
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inland waters, not exposed to very heavy seas, where the bottom is 
such that a screw-pile can be forced through it. In places where 





Piceplin Somvol — 
Fd 
there is much running ice, it has been found advisable to protect 
these structures against the impact of the ice, either by a wall of rip- 
rap, or by ice-breakers detached from the foundation. 


FREEZING SOFT MATERIAL FOR EXCAVATION. 

: 6 T the 
three 
hun- 

d r ed and 


fift y-sixth 
meeting of 
the Society of 
Arts, held at 
{ the Institute 
Hof Technolo- 
gy on Thurs- 
day evening, 
January 27, 
Mr. Chas. 
Sooy s mi th, 
Oo f N ew 
}York, read 
the following 
paper on the 
Poetsch pro- 
cess which is officially reported in the Boston Transcript. 

The subject on which it is my privilege to address you has become 
known to engineers as the “ The in- 
ventor was Mr. Herman Poetsch, a German mining-engineer, of no 
particular note until he coneeived and made a practical success of 
the method which bears his name. He had something to do with 
sinking a shaft near Ashersleben, Germany, to a vein of coal where, 
after excavating about one hundred feet, a stratum of sand, eighteen 
feet thick, overlying the coal, was encountered. It occurred to Mr. 
Poetsch that the great difficulty occasioned by the influx of water 
through the sand could be overcome by solidifying the entire mass 
by freezing. To accomplish this, he penetrated the sand to be exca- 
vated with large pipes sunk entirely through it and a foot or two into 
the underlying coal. ‘These were placed in a circle at intervals of a 
metre and close to the periphery of the shaft. They were eight 
inches in diameter and closed at the lower end. Inside each of these, 
extending nearly to the bottom, and open at its lower end, was a pipe 
but one inch in diameter. This system of pipes was so connected 
that a closed circulation could be produced down through the small 
pipes and up through the large ones. An ice-machine, such as is 
used for cooling in breweries, making ice, etc., was set-up near by 
and used to keep at a temperature below zero, Fahrenheit, a tank 
filled with a solution of chloride of magnesium, the freezing point 
of which is 40° below zero, Fahrenheit. The solution so cooled was 
circulated through the sy stem of ground pipes described. 

Thermometers were placed in pipes, sunk into the mass of the 
sand, and the following results were observed: The temperature of 
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Poetsch Freezing Process.” 
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the mass before the circulation of cold liquid was started was 51.8 
Fahrenheit. The circulation was kept up and the temperature of 
the mass was rapidly lowered, so that, at the point where this tem- 
perature was taken, which must have been not far from one of the 
pipes, the mass was frozen the third day after circulation had com- 
menced. The freezing took place, of course, soonest about each 
pipe, beginning first near the bottom, where the inflowing solution 
was coldest, and extending outward in radial lines. The cylinders, 
or, more correctly speaking, the frustums of cones about the pipes, 
finally met, thus forming a continuous frozen wall, inside of which 
the material to be excavated was removed without any possible dan 
ver from caving-in or inflow of water. ‘The freezing, it was found, 
had taken place three feet into the coal, and to a distance six feet 
outside of the circle of pipes. The circulation of cold 
kept up until the excavation and walling-up were complete. 
This brief description of the first work suflices to explain the 
method in its simplest application. Other shafts were undertaken, 
and where much difficulty is encountered in passing through water 
bearing strata the process for this purpose is now coming into gen 
eral use in Europe. For the shaft sunk in Germany, ice-machines 
with a capacity of fifteen tons of ice per day or, more scientifi 
cally speaking, capable of producing 1,750,000 thermal units — hav 
been used. Of course, if we knew the specific and latent heat and the 
conducting capacity of the material we wish to frecze, we 
determine exactly the number of thermal units we should have to ex 
tract to solidify the mass. ‘Taking a mass at a temperature of 25 
centigrade, consisting of sand and water in the proportions of three 
to one, and assuming that no heat is supplied to the mass to be 
frozen, we would have to extract 1,168,002 thermal units per cubic 
yard to freeze the material. This would permit us, with an ice-ma 
chine of thirty tons capacity, daily to freeze fifty-four cubic yards 
per day. And knowing the cubical contents of the mass we wish to 
freeze, we could in this way determine the time requisite for the 
freezing. In most cases with the machines that would be used the 
frozen wall would be formed in ten or fifteen days. As an actual 
fact, considerable cold is dissipated through the earth. It is very fon 
tunate for us here that.the soils of the earth and still water are com 
paratively poor conductors, the conductivity of water being about 
one ninety-fifth that of copper. It remains for some of our students 
who have the time, to determine the rate through different kinds of 
earth saturated with water —and also to determine the stré neth of 
these when frozen, that, knowing the strain upon our wall, we may 
know how thick it must be to surely resist this strain. : 
In sinking shafts, as the radial lines of conductivity from the pipes 
converge towards the centre of the shaft, and there is no way for 
the cold to get out, so to speak, the entire mass inside of the circle 
This, of 


fluid was 


could 


of pipes freezes, while the desired ice wall is being frozen. 
course, makes the excavation slow and expensive. Frozen sand and 
water look like sandstone, and seem almost as hard. With pick and 
shovel, workmen in the bottom of a shaft will do very well if they 
average an inch in depth per hour. Of course, the idea of thawing 
the interior mass at once suggests itself. Pipes for the circulation of 
hot brine could be inserted before freezing. My impression is, how 
ever, that blasting will prove the preferable method. 

Probably the greatest service which this invention will render will 
be making practicable the construction of subaqueous tunnels which 
could not otherwise be built. 

In applying the freezing method to the construction of a tunnel 
Where 
the depth of water is not excessive, and where navigation or current 
in the stream do not bother, it would seem simplest and best to put 
pipes down from above, in vertical or inclined positions, placing them 
in rows on either side of the proposed excavation. 
cased in non-conductors of heat, except the portion about which it is 
desired to freeze. The circumstances where this manner would be 
practicable will not often occur. We are more likely to meet with 
cases like that of the Hudson River ‘Tunnel, where the freezing pipes 
must be put in from the completed portion of the tunnel, reaching 
forward beyond the heading. 
has been the occasion of a great deal of study, because the heading 
must be kept frozen, and pipes for further freezing must be kept 
ahead of this. Then, too, the pipes must be so arranged that the y 
will not interfere with putting in the permanent lining. 

The result of my own study on the matter is to place the freezing- 
pipes horizontal and parallel and in a circle near the periphery of 
the tunnel, and somewhere from three to six feet apart, as experi- 
ence shall prove to be the best distance. The brick lining is kept 
along pretty close up to the excavation. Back at a convenient dis 
tance from the heading, in the finished portion of the tunnel, | would 
have a frame which can be readily moved forward at intervals. 
Against this frame will be worked the hydraulic jacks, which will be 
employed to push the pipes forward. Occasional bricks can be tem 
porarily left out of the lining to form offsets which can be used to 
hold the frame in place. Each of the large pipes would have a 
small pipe inside, extending nearly to the point where a diaphragm 
provided with a great number of small holes would form an obstruc 
tion to the circulation. Another small pipe would pass the entire 
length of the larger one and through this diaphragm. 

The located outside, and the cold solution 
brought through a well-wrapped pipe to the heading. Flexible con 
nection could be made with the 8) stem of pipes so that the cold cn 
culation can be maintained throughout the entire length of the pipe, 


there are a number of ways of arranging the ground pipes. 


‘They can be in- 


The problem of managing these pipes 


ice-machine may be 
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except from the forward point back to the diaphragm. There | the depth attainable by the pneumatic process, and there are many 


will be no tendency whatever for the circulation to penetrate beyond 
the diaphragm. The object of thus limiting the circulation is to 
prevent possible freezing ahead of the pipe. When the excavation 
has progressed so that any one of the pipes should be pushed for- 
ward, the circulation of cold fluid in it is temporarily suspended, and 
for a few moments warm brine is circulated throughout the entire 
length of the pipe, being permitted to flow in through the longer 
small pipe. The result would be the thawing of a film about the 
large pipe. Whi thus loosened the pressure would be put on the 
hydraulic jack in which the large pipe terminates at the inner end, 
and by this means the pipe forced forward, say ten or fifteen feet. 
The circulation of the cold solution would then*be resumed. The 
frozen mass would form a guide for the pipes. 

In the case of the proposed subways under Broadway, New York 


City, the availability of this means of preventing with absolute cer- 
tainty any lateral movement of the material about the foundation of 
the buildings, ought to remove all fears of this danger in connection 
with that enterprise. Where necessary, in a case of this kind, a 


row of pipes could be sunk close to the curb line, and a frozen wall 
thus placed between the buildings and the street to be excavated. 
his recalls another work of great importance that had to be done 
with extreme caution, which could have been accomplished with the 
greatest of security by the new method. I refer to the spreading of 
of the Washington Monument, Washington. 
Since the monument has been completed there has been considerable 
said of sand which is said to exist below the foun- 
dation, and which it is feared may at some time be penetrated, and 
the weight of the monument squeeze it out laterally. If this danger 
really exists, how easy it would be to freeze a wall about the monu- 
ment, excavate through this stratum, and put in a permanent barrier 
to its exit. The freezing process removes also the chief difficulty 
in the construction of subaqueous tunnels, by sinking them in sec- 
tidas from above, as has frequently been proposed. The chief diffi- 
culty in this latter method has always been to make the connection 


the foundations at 


about a stratum 


between the sections. To do so by freezing would be readily accom- 


plished by providing the ends of the sectiogs with a pipe running 
then when it is desired to 


around them outside the tunnel space ; 

make the joint between two sections, after filling the space between 
them with mud, this latter could be frozen, thus forming a barrier to 
the influx of water while the permanent joint would be made. 
Another application has occurred to me in studying the difficulties 
that may have to be overcome in building a railroad tunnel between 
( ula and the United States, under the St. Clair River, where my 


s now driving a small experimental tunnel. Under the deepest 
por 1 of the river there is s arcely enough material intervening 
be rock and the bottom of the river to leave a safe thick- 
l the excavation is made. It may be necessary to 


tween the 


ness overhead whilk 


provide what I may call an immense turtle-back, which could be low- 
ered the bottom to serve as a temporary roof. To be effective 
it should be provided with low sharp sides, and the entire under sur- 
face furnished with channels for the circulation of the cold fluid, so 
that when lowered on to the bottom of the river the thin roof that 








Ww | have been dangerous could be converted into a frozen solid, 
which would perfectly protect the work underneath. Still another 
application oceurs to me in connection with this work. The material 
at the centre line of the proposed large tunnel is such that we antici- 
pate no difficulty whatever in driving the six-foot heading which we 
are nowcommencing. Better than the turtle-back I have mentioned, 
it may be to use this trial tunnel asa means of freezing for a sufli- 
‘ stance about it to permit the excavation of the large tunnel 
entirely in frozen material. To do this, a car with coils one or two 
hu 1 feet long, ie., the coil that length, not the pipe, in which the 
vehicle of cold could be circulated, could be introduced into the 
s1 innel and kept immediately in front of the excavation while 
this latter is made and the permanent lining put in. I believe that 
difficulty would be found in freezing fifteen or even twenty feet 
radially out from this small tunnel by using means of ample capacity. 
Chus it will be seen that the construction of under-water tunnels, 
one of the most hazardous and expensive kinds of engineering, has 
a resource of incalculable value in this new method. 
In the struction of deep and diflicult bridge foundations, it is 
LIKCIV ais vreat service. 
Where a f mn is to be obtained on a _ bed-rock which is very 
unequa elevation, and is overlaid by material hard to excavate on 
vant of water, the freezing method is admirably adapted to cope 
V e difficulties encountered. Where such a pi r is to be built 
water, a bottomless caisson or a coffer<lam would have to be 
s é sition, and the freezing-pipes put down through or 
sick e sa Such a coffer-dam may be made with less than the 
s e®, and « th of some kind filled in around the pipes and 
fr (nother case in bridge construction, where the process could 





st advantageously used, would be where it is desired to found a 


ure rock, where the water is of considerable depth. An 

ven caisson could be sunk on to the rock, being first provided around 
ttom with a pipe through which a cold liquid could be cireu- 

after the caisson was settled to place, and sand dumped in 

a t the spa -aisson and bed-rock. When this would 


ce between the « 





would perfectly shut off any entrance for the water, 
wl vuld then be pumped out and the bed-rock laid bare. The 
supreme advantage, however, of the process in bridge work will be in 


foundations where a trustworthy resting-place is beyond 


such places in this country, where bridges are or will be badly needed. 
It has one disadvantage in comparison with the pneumatic process, 
in any case where the two methods might otherwise be equally desir- 
able ; that is, the excavation has to be completed before any of the 
permanent work can be started. Whereas, in obtaining a founda- 
tion by pneumatic process, the caisson itself becomes a part of the 
pier, and the masonry is laid on the caisson, while the latter is under- 
mined and sunk. In other words, the paoeumatic method would re- 
quire less time. 

It has, however, the disadvantage that the caisson cannot always 
be sunk in the exact position desired, and the foundation is therefore 
generally superfluously large, adding in this way to the cost. By 
first excavating to the bed-rock, the foundation could be built in the 
precise location and of the exact dimensions desired. 

Where a ship has been sunk by collision, making it difficult to 
close the break, so that she could be pumped out and raised, the 
opening, however irregular, might be readily closed by freezing. 

To accomplish this, it would only be necessary to lower a coil of 
pipe into or about the opening, throwing something into the latter to 
impede the circulation of water, and then circulating the brine and 
freezing the opening fast. In salt water it would, of course, take a 
very low temperature to accomplish the freezing. It would not be 
difficult to make an ice machine to produce an excessively low tem- 
perature. Those now made for commercial purposes can produce a 
working temperature of at least 15° or 20° below zero, Farenheit. 

An early application of the new process is likely to be made in 
sinking a shaft to a bed of sulphur, discovered several years ago in 
Louisiana. This occurs at a depth nearly five hundred feet below 
the surface, and to reach it, beds of sand have to be penetrated 
where the head of water in same is three hundred feet. An effort 
was made to pass through this, but failed, after an expenditure of, | 
believe, some two hundred thousand dollars. To sink this shaft, the 
pipes would either have to be put down the entire length at the start, 
or else resort would have to be had to some method similar to those 
mentioned in connection with tunnels; or it might be better to build 
the upper portion of the shaft so large that near the ends of the first 
set of pipes put in, an offset could be made, through which a second 
set could be inserted. 

I have now mentioned the peculiar fitness of the Poetsch method 
for certain classes of work. The chief difficulty in applying it, where 
there is any difficulty, will be to insert the pipes properly. This dif- 
ficulty is likely most often to arise from the presence of boulders or 
logs in the material to be penetrated. It is true this can be overcome 
by drilling, but it would be very expensive. There has not yet been 
suflicient experience obtained to enable us to determine the best sizes 
of ground pipes and the maximum space we dare leave between 
them. Mr. Poetsch has continued to copy his first success, using 
eight-inch pipes placed about a metre apart. In 
pipes have not been sunk exactly as desired, leaving a space five or 
six feet between them at the bottom; still the frozen mass was con- 
tinuous. The fact is that the freezing is due to the cooling of the 
entire mass in the vicinity of the pipes, and it would seem more a 
question of total quantity of cold inserted, and distance from the 
centre of application of this than the distance of the point from any 
individual pipe. 

Another possible difficulty that will occur only in rare cases is the 
presence of considerable quantities of running water through the 
material to be frozen, that would thus be a vehicle to carry away the 
cold as fast as supplied. This difficulty is more likely to be encoun- 
tered in sinking shafts to existing mines where pumping is in pro- 
As regards cost of doing work by this process, if we except 
the expense of the possible difficulties just mentioned, we may esti- 
mate beforehand the cost of a proposed work, with more accuracy 
than by any other method; and we may say the same with regard to the 
time required. This because-of the certainty of removing the great- 
est contingency in such works, namely, that due to the influx of 
water or soft material. The enemy is converted to an ally and made 
to stand guard while the victory is won. 

In underwater works accidents very often occur from the failure 
of machinery. Imagine, for instance, what would have happened to 
the pier at Havre-de-Grace, that I have been telling you of, had our 
pneumatic machinery failed, even for a few hours, while we were 
holding the pier, weighing millions of pounds, on a cushion of air. 
With a frozen wall several feet above us, we would have been in 
safety while any conceivable accident to the ice machinery could be 
repaired, as it would have taken several days, or at least many hours, 
for dangerous thawing to occur. It has been customary in Europe, 
and will probably always be advisable, to keep the ice-machine run- 
ning until the permanent work is put in place. 

Difficulty might be anticipated in putting in a brick or masonry 
wall close to the frozen material. As a fact, no difficulty has been 
experienced in doing this. 

The Old World was a more favorable field than the United States 
for the development of this process, because the coal fields have been 
more completely exhausted, and the time was ripe for the invention 
of a means of reaching the more inaccessible ones. Until three 
decades ago it was deemed practically impossible to bridge the Mis- 
he lower Mississippi, or to obtain adequate foundations in 
places where the difficulties have since been successfully 
And just as this has rendered 


some cases the 


cress, 


souri or t 
many other 
overcome by the pneumatic process. 


easy and of common occurrence the execution of works not long ago 
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regarded as impossible, so this freezing method seems destined to 
make a step forward of no less importance. 
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TO FIND THE BEVEL OF A HIP-RAFTER.— A CORREC- 
TION. 
Boston, February 10, 1887. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— In your last issue is published the letter of “ Anxious,” 
dated January 22d, asking for information as to “how to find the 
angle” of a hip-rafter. An inspection of the reply to this note of 
inquiry shows that an error is made therein, which would be liable to 
disappoint “ Anxious” in his search for an economical, rapid or cor- 
rect solution of his problem. 

In the diagram with 
which the reply is illus- 
trated, and which is here 
reproduced, ad is the 
elevation and af the plan 
of the hip, but neither 
shows its true length, or 
its inclination from a 
horizontal plane — and 
consequently e does not 
represent the point 
where a line perpenditu- 
lar to the axis of the 
hip and passing through 
Ff would strike the hori- 
zontal plane through the 
plate. 

This point f is shown 
at g in plan, and the 
true length and inclina- 
tion of the hip are shown at ad! on the diagram, in which g! shows 
the position of the point for g, and h is the true point where the 
perpendicular through f would strike the plane of the plate; h is 
shown at h! on plan, and the intersection of the plane which cuts 
the right section of the hip at f with the horizontal plane of the 
plate, is shown in plan at khi. Then, from h! laying off h'n= hg! 
(not fe), and drawing kn and ni, we have the angle kni, which is the 
desired angle of the hip, but very different from the angle rus, as 
found in the original diagram. Respectfully, L. F. R. 














THE WEIGHT OF STORED MERCHANDISE. 
Boston, February 12, 1887. 
To tHe EpiTors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,— Some time ago you published a communication from 
Mr. Edward Atkinson on the strength of floors, in which was given 
the weights, per square foot, of various substances piled ten feet 
high. Such information is of great practical value, and I wish the 
table had been a little more comprehensive. If any of your readers 
have had occasion to ascertain the weights of other substances, I 
think they would be doing a favor to the profession by sending their 
results for publication in your columns. 

Among the articles not included in Mr. Atkinson’s list are the fol- 
lowing: Flour in barrels, piled two or three tiers high; sugar in 
barrels; salt fish; nails in kegs; leather, tanned; hides; hay in 
bales; grain in bins, etc. 

Hoping this will meet with a response from some one of your readers, 
I remain, Yours truly, F. E. Kipper. 


METHODS OF DEAFENING FLOORS. 
MONTREAL, CAN. 
To tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—I take the opportunity of the present to ask you a 
few questions on the following practical points, and I hope you will 
favor me with an answer in your paper, and oblige. 

1. In acertain case I did specify a dead floor for a church in the 
following way: 

alt (1) A common grooved- 


reas ip feli 


y and-tongued flooring be- 











we 2 tween the joists; (2) 
Fieosaza beasx ed poured mortar about one 

er BE <4 inch-around the floor | 
ert i and the sides of the 


joists; (3) ashes; (4) a common grooved-and-tongued floor one inch 
thick over the joists ; (5) one thickness of tarred felt; (6) the good 
flooring, grooved-and-tongued and in 1} inch boards, the floor under 
the felt put on diagonally with the joists and the last floor crosswise. 

2. Now the work has been commenced lately and I have to begin 
the basement as soon as possible, and, as it is a large church, it is 
desirable to do the under-floor immediately, even before the roof is 
on. This is the way we do the deadening, except the felt, here. I 
find, to that kind of work, a few serious inconveniences: The excess 
of weight on a large floor; the danger of causing the wood to decay 





on account of the mortar and ashes, and especially in this case, from 

the danger of rains, and perhaps frost, at this season of the year. 
For these reasons I thought the following construction would be 

preferable: (1) A com- 


LIMITE ‘ines 
mon grooved-and-"”™ 
tongued flooring between FL 
aT} tit ! 
foie RH 
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the joists, as before; (2) 2x 

one thickness of felt laid 

on over the joists and emz-z22z : 7 

passing over the top and all around said joists so that no wood from 
JN the upper floors shall touch the 


J’ \\ joists; (3) grooved-and-tongued 

{/ floor as before; (4) one thickness 

Slats’ Roof. of felt; (5) scantlings one-inch 
4 and two-inches, and (6) the fin- 

h, , ished flooring? In this case both 
cA) floors are running in the ordinary 

i | way. ; 
Woldden It is a general practice here, to 
Paltition fill the empty spaces between out- 


side wooden partitions with saw- 
| dust. Some find that a very good 
idea and others don’t. (I don’t.) 
It is evident that the purpose is 
to cut off rain, snow, cold, ete., 
but I don’t think it does that 
effectively, for several reasons, 
which would be too long to be 
enumerated here; and besides, I 
find to that practice a great in- 
convenience outside of the dan- 
ger from fires; that is, if some 
water introduces itself in the 
sawdust it will make it rot and the 
body of the carpentry with it. 
I tried another device and I wish 
to get your opinion of it. 


Galv. } on Roof 


For the clerestory wall (wooden 
partition) there is: (1) the main 
posts which carry the roof; (2) outside and inside partitions in 
1’’x 3” scantlings, 2’ 4” centres; (3) agrooved and tongued board 
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ing with one thickness of felt passing over main posts; (4-5) 
another boarding with another felt; (6) the roof-boarding; (7) two 
felts; (8-9) the slate. The other way was as this figure, which is 
the best. 
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For the roofs, it was intended this way: the rafters, dead flooring 











Poe iia . : . with one felt and 
CZZZ. ; sawdust; the roof- 
¢ Fy boarding; two felts 

a jj ee a > : and slate or gal- 
4 Pu/ia PON ° ° ar 

a : vanized-iron. It is 


intended to be done this way: The rafters; dead-flooring with to 
felts; roof-boarding; __.-— a ee R 
two felts; galvan-27z 
ized-iron or slate. 
In giving an answer 
to these 
you would greatly oblige your obedient servant, 



















: COTTE SO Lhh ny 
questions — 


Jos. VENNE. 


|AN unusual piece of carelessness on our part in forgetting to have the 


| cuts prepared, has delayed the publication of this letter and our answer. 


We do not much approve any of the ways suggested for deafening the floor 
The first plan, of cutting-in tongued-and-grooved boards between the floors, 
laying mortar on top of this, and then a double flooring with tarred felt be- 
tween, would, with a plastered ceiling underneath, be very likely to cause 
the beams to rot, as our correspondent suggests. This could be improved 
by leaving out the tarred felt, and substituting cinders for the ashes. It is 
common in New York. where this material is in great request for filling in 
under the wood flooring of fire-proof buildings, to use locomotive cinders, 
which have the fine, ashy-part all blown away by the steam blast of the 


| forced draught, and allowa certain circulation of air through them. In 


the present case, the floor would be much lighter, and tolerably good, with 
the mortar alone. 

Another way to apply the deafening mortar is to lay one-inch strips on 
the under floor for grounds, and cover the whole with mortar, and, after this 
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is dry, take up the strips and fill with fresh mortar the places which they 
have occupied. The upper floor is then laid on the mortar and the nails 
driven through it. This would be simpler than the second way that our 
correspondent proposes, to lay tarred felt over the beams, resting on boards 
cut in between them, and pat a second layer between the upper and under 
flooring, and it would be free from the disagreeable smell of tar which 
would hang fora long time about a floor with so much felt in it, to say 
nothing of its superior fire-resisting qualities. The batting interposed be- 
tween the upper and under flooring, over the felt, would have little advan- 
tage 

As to the use of sawdust for filling partitions, we quite agree with our 
correspondent, having found it liable to settle greatly in the partitions, so 
as to lez.ve the upper portion empty after a time, while if it gets wet, it is 
apt to become very troublesome. For these reasons the repeated lavers of 
boarding and felt proposed have a certain advantage, but we should much 
prefer, instead of using them, to cover the roof, and the clerestory parti- 
tions, with three-inch plank, grooved, and with a hard-wood tongue 
inserted, boarding and slating outside of this. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT.| 





PROPORTIONING VERTICAL BOILERS. 

NEWARK, N. J., February 10, 1887. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 

Dear Sirs,— Will you kindly let me know, through the American 
Architect, or by mail, a safe rule for proportioning vertical boilers 
for steam heating. I have several books on the subject, but the rules 
are for horizontal boilers, and do not agree with the proportions of 
vertical boilers made by boiler-nakers. Is there a book on the sub- 
ject that you can recommend if it is not convenient for you to give 
rule? Yours respectfully, STEAM. 

[We do not know of any rule for proportioning vertical boilers by heat- 
ing surface, as is done for horizontal boilers, but it is usnally considered 
that a given surface of vertical tubing has only about half the efficiency, 
in heating water around it, of a similar tube placed horizontally. Much 
depends also upon the design of the boiler itself, many vertical boilers 
being intended rather to be convenient self-feeders than very efficient 
heaters. By far, the best book on the subject that we know is Baldwin's 
“ Steam Heating for Buildings,’ which gives a good deal of information 
in regard to vertical boilers. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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Cost oF THE NationaL Capiro.. — An interesting statement show- 
ing the cost of the Capitol has been prepared, the reading of which 
probably will cause Holman some additional pangs of grief and vexa- 
tion. From this statement it appears that down to the time of its 
destruction by the British, in 1814, the Capitol building had cost $787,- 
168. The items for rebuilding and additions have been as follows 
Cost of old wing and central building, $1,614,240; new wings, $8,805,- 
332; new dome, $926,290; repairs and improvements, $968,224; water 
from Smith’s spring, $55,945; additional land, $971,883; improving 
ground, $1,596,725; marble terrace, $200,003 — making a total of 
$15,925,810.— N. Y. Tribune. 
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Tue Lowe Incanpescent Gas-LiGut.— The Lowe incandescent gas- 
light was recently exhibited by the Lowe Manufacturing Company, of 
Norristown, Pa., U. S., at the ‘‘ Novelties ’’ Exhibition of the Franklin 
Institute. It is produced by allowing non-luminous water-gas to im- 
pinge on a spiral wire of platinum-iridium or platinum. Several forms 
of the burner are used. Those shown at the exhibition and examined 
yy the judges were formed of a stout wire of horseshoe shape, the ends 
of which were attached to a brass collar, and snugly fitted on the ordi- 
nary lava-tipped slit burner. On this stout wire was tied, by means of a 
fine wire of the same material, a close spiral of the platinum or plati- 
num-iridium, the stout supporting wire being placed on the upper or 
outer surface of the curve formed by the spiral. The size of the horse- 
shoe varies with the size of the burner on which it is intended to be 
used. They were shown singly or in groups or clusters upon chande- 
liers of the ordinary pattern, and in tastefully-decorated rooms. The 
adjustment of the spiral is such that every part of it may be equally 
heated. For this the alignment of the spiral with regard to the flame 
must be perfect, and the orifice from which the flame issues must be 
kept free from dust, otherwise the unequal brightness of the spiral 
becomes at once apparent. The Lowe Manufacturing Company claim 
to have had 2,000 hours of service from experimental burners of this 
type, without appreciable deterioration. The jury, from tests made, 
arrived at the conclusion that for the Lowe incandescent light to com- 
pete with the ordinary illuminating gas it will have to be supplied with 
gas at two-fifths the cost of illuminating gas. Whether this can be done 
or not the jury refrain from expressing an opinion, but they have 
awarded a silver medal to the Lowe Manufacturing Company. They 
were favorably impressed with Mr. Lowe’s production of water-gas as 
a fuel for cooking, baking, heating, and so on, in restaurants and 
houses. The water-gas is made by the interaction of steam and car- 
bon at a high temperature, and 1s composed essentially of hydrogen 
and carbonic oxide.— Engineering. 




















THE natural outeome of six months’ rather unusual activity in railroad- 
building and in general manufacturing is the investment of money in real 
estate and in lands, mineral properties, and in other forms of wealth which 
are likely to increase in value through the steady growth of population 
throughout the country. Real-estate operators in many of the larger 
eities, and, in fact, in many small towns throaghout the country, have 
spoken frequently of late of an improving demand for building-lots and 





manufacturing-sites, as well as for properties for suburban building pur- 
poses. It is more than the ordinary and natural increase in activity that 
we refer to. Extensive purchases are being made of lots, sites, farms, and 
regions of country. The growth of population will force a demand for a 
great deal of property within the next five or ten years. The real-estate 
value of the entire country is growing, rather, it is taking a leap; and it is 
the observation of this fact that is at the bottom of most of the large oper- 
ations to which reference is intended. Railway-building bas led the way. 
Extensive purchases have been made in Kentuckey, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and even in Texas and Old and New Mexico. The purchasers of land are 
carefully studying the prospective requirements of the people, and in many 
cases have purchased in entirely new sections of the country, far away 
from present railroad lines. This movement is destined to grow in strength, 
and is fraught with considerable importance tothe people. Desirable or 
eligible oe cannot be purchased in the next few years at the prices 
at which they are now offered. In spite of Henry George’s theories 
**the unearned increment will be added to present values.’’ And buyers 
of property, large or small, will find land every where dearer outside of the 
limited government reservations. Several syndicates have been formed 
during the past few months for the purpose of making money in this way. 
One of them has purchased 50,000 acres of coal-land in Western Pennsy]- 
vania; another, it is reported, has purchased 30,000 acres of mineral and 
timber land in Virginia; and syndicates by the dozen are buying up and 
controlling oil and natural-gas fuel territory in half a dozen States. 
Anotier combination has just been formed to practically control the pro- 
duction of bituminous rel in four States, and another combination is seek- 
ing to take a fresh lease of life for one year in order to control the price 
and distribution of 35,000,000 tons of coal. Other combinations are form- 
ing to control, or dictate against, the natural law of supply and demand. 
Trade combinations of one kind or another continue to spring up for the 
purpose of protecting the interests controlled from the Icgitimate effects of 
unrestrained competition. All these combinations in reality amount to but 
little. We have seen prices advance without a resistance, and have seen 
prices decline against organized protests. There is something beneath the 
surface of trade which is as strong and immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, and which no combination can permanently deflect from its 
natural course. At the same time it is well for the wealth-producing inter- 
ests to keep these great influences and agencies constantly in sight. The 
best interests of the public at large will triumph in the end. What the 
nataral laws of trade cannot accomplish will be nicely supplemented by 
legislation which an enlightened public sentiment will command. The 
passage of an Inter-State Commerce bill illustrates the power and signifi- 
cance of this sentiment. The proposition to enact laws of a more radically 
self-protective character against corporate might and greed is weleomed by 
the general public with a far different expression than would have been 
made ten or twenty years ago. The general public understand questions 
which so long ago were dark to them; and the managers of our great in- 
dustries now see possibilities for development which they did not then 
understand. In manufacturing-circles there is nothing whatever to dis- 
courage those who have laid out plans for the investments of large sums of 
money. More mechanical power is urgently needed, and the demands for 
it are seen in nearly every industry. The result of the activity in railway- 
construction last year has led to the placing of orders for locomotives by a 
great many railroad companies, amounting so far this year to over 300. 
Railway-managers on the trunk lines, and on many Western lines, as well 
as on some of the roads to be railed this season, will place orders for 
between 400 and 500 engines before midsummer. These seem like exag- 
gerated figures, but a computation of the orders contemplated by the rail- 
road companies of the country will show that they are within the limit. 
Railway-managers are also preparing to place extensive orders for freight 
and coal cars that will completely absorb the capacity of every car-works 
in the country. While there is a slight reaction this week in prices, the 
general sentiment is that the elements of expansion are in favor of higher 
prices before the present period of activity has reached its fullest limit. 
Chroughout the West, every machine-shop is loaded-up with orders. Tak- 
ing shop-capacity of all kinds, all over the country, we find it oversold. 
Coming close to our own home, we find job-printers working frequently to 


midnight. Book-makers have more work in hand than they have had for 
years. ‘The hardware-establishments in the New England States are 


running fal] time to till spring and summer orders. The makers of wood- 
working machinery have, during the past six weeks, booked a fresh batch 
of orders that will guarantee them against slack times for three months. 
The iron and steel makers are more overcrowded than any other line of in- 
dustry, and rail-makers have been bold enough to advance prices $1 within 
a week. Foreign material will shortly decline, and importations on this 
account will largely increase. Last year’s iron, steel, and ore importations 
exceeded 2,000,000 tons, and the contemplated importations this year will 
increase these figures by 25 per cent at least. At the same time a great deal 
of business is done at very little margin; and with all the apparent prosper- 
ity and excellent prospects, business men and manufacturers are being 
ground into close quarters, but not to death, between the upper and nether 
mill-stones of competition. The country is galloping into a dangerous 
activity, but there is a policy to be pursued which will maintain active mar- 
kets for everything that can be supplied. The fact that 10,000 failures are 
reported annually under the existing favorable trade conditions is a good 
sign rather than a bad one, becanse it shows that the margin of profits is se 
light that none but the best-equipped business capacities can endure the 
desperate struggle that is maintained in the modernized warfare of trade. 
The labor problem will be less annoying this year than last. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this prediction. The best one is, that the leaders among 
the organized laborers recognize the fact that most of their strikes have 
been miserable failures; that capital and employers are better organized 
than last year, that there are fewer grievances to adjust and less oppor- 
tunity of adjusting them through the medium of strikes. Then again, 
the trades-unions leaders recognize that their reputations are at stake, and 
that they cannot afford to bring many more defeats upon their followers. 
The managers of great industrial establishments and of large corporate 
interests have shown themselves able to resist strong combinations, either 
right or wrong. The coal-handlers’ difficulty is a case in point, and which 
has been a valuable lesson to both sides. One effect of these labor agita- 
tions is to demonstrate that the workingmen have a feeling akin to patriot- 
ism; and employers recognize that it is possible to arouse the workingmen, 
or the bulk of them, ina half dozen States in a just strike. Yet it is not 
probable that industry will be jeopardized from this cause. With strong 
labor organization there is a strong conservative feeling developed. The 
building-trades. both masters and men, have been organized in a dozen 
cities, and there is a cohesiveness on each side which will create and main- 
tain mutual respect. A number of difficulties have been adjusted within 
the past month in the building-trades in sewera] cities without the slightest 
jar, and terms are being quietly made, which point to the maintenance of 
friendly. relations throughout the year. 
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